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threds of land lying to the south of the town of Wexford, 
now known as the Baronies of " Forth and Burgy," and 
granted to them by Derraot Mc Murchad, the then King 
of Leinster. Fortifying their new homes, they lived in a 
state of total non-intercourse with all others, a custom 
which until within the last forty or fifty years has been a 
striking characteristic of their descendants, who, until then 
(and in some degree even still) retained their peculiar 
dialect. (Vide Vallancey's Collectanea.) 

The first object of the new settlers was to preserve their 
new inheritance, themselves, and vassals, from the many and 
sudden attacks of the native Irish, most of whom aban- 
doned — but were not driven out of — their homes — for all 
who wished to remain and live under the laws of the colo- 
nists were allowed to do so, and had the equal benefit of 
the same laws. The descendants of some of these Abori- 
gines, as they may be called, are still, after the lapse of 
almost seven centuries, to be found in these baronies. 

In proportion to the means of each colonist he became 
a chief or vassal. In order to obtain that portion of land 
to constitute a chief's, or knight's fee, the person should 
be able to erect a fortalice, or castle of lime and stone, to 
which in case of danger either to the chief or his vassals, 
all repaired for mutual safety. As these chiefs' families 
increased in numbers and opulence, from the management 
of the hitherto neglected lands, subdivisions took place 
and new castles were erected. Owing to one of these di- 
visions, the castle, the subject of the present memoir, was 
commenced in the year of our Lord 1237, by Rodolph, 
son of Milo de Lamporte, (hodie Lambert) whose castle 
was situate on the sea shore, where is now the present man 
sion of Mc Nunn of St. Margarets. 

The site chosen was the neck of a peninsula of about 
thirty acres in the lake formerly called " Lough Tay," 
now of Lady's Island. In the centre of the isthmus was 
erected the castle or keep, sixty one feet high and forty by 
thirty square, with a laTge arched and fortified gateway 
on the west. Strong walls, twenty feet high, extended to the 
water on each side, a distance of fifty yards, and had each 
a turret of three stories. The entire is composed of coarse 
compact granite (brought from an island up the lake) 
strongly cemented, but possesses no architectural beauty. 
As usual in similar buildings of that and subsequent centu- 
ries, it had no stone bawn or dwelling house, as erections 
for such purposes though of inferior materials were made 
sufficiently safe by the outer works. All these have left but 
simple marks of their existence. At a distance of sixty 
yards, and immediately in front of the gateway, is a square 
tower thirty feet high and fifteen square, in all probability 
erected at some later day, the quoins, &c. being all blue 
limestone, of which there is not a single particle to be 
found in the larger building. For ten feet the entire is 
solid, and the door only accessible by eight rude irregularly 
projecting stone steps. Tradition says that instead of the 
present causeway, a draw-bridge joined the island with the 
adjoining land, which is very probable. 

There are several traditions regarding hostile attacks on 
this castle, but none agree as to the particular time. It is 
certain, however, that immediately after the arrival of 
Cromwell, whose army consisting of upwards of nine 
thousand men, landed in the south bay (Roselare) of Wex- 
ford, and himself slept in the castle of Ballybrenan, then 
possessed by the family of Syrmott, the founder, it was 
deemed necessary to send a small force of gunsmen to 
summon the castle of Lady's Island. It being found that 
musquetry alone was likely to be of no avail, two small 
pieces of cannon were sent, and the castle being summoned 
to surrender, did so without further opposition, and with- 
out conditions. This was on the 4th October, 1649. 
The prisoners were made to join the ranks of Cromwell 
and march to the siege of Wexford. Such parts of the 
fortification as could be reduced to ashes were immediately 
consumed, and a convent of FriaTS, of the order of St. Au- 
gustine, founded about two hundred years previous, and 
protected by the fortification, was plundered, and the fra- 
ternity refusing to bear arms against their country, put to 
the sword. This place being dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary was then, and until lately, a celebrated place of pil- 
grimage, and even at this day (1803) persons resort to it 
from the counties of Waterford, Kilkenny, Carlow, Wick- 



low, &c. The success of Cromwell's army at Wexford is 
well known, as the capture of the capital decided the fate 
of the country. The Anglo-Saxon lords became strangers 
in their homes, the vassals of some non-commissioned offi- 
cer and in some instances, of privates in the Cromwellian 
army. From that period this castle, and all the other cas- 
tles of the country, have been gradually crumbling to ruin, 
and some have entirely disappeared, for many of the present 
day seem to delight in possessing a spirit of Vandalism— to 
make the ruinous still more ruinous. 

This peninsula and part of the land adjoining are said 
to have been formerly possessed by the Danes. There 
still remains a large mound of earth enclosing about seven- 
ty acres, near which are found urns of red clay, unbaked, 
containing human bones. Some of these urns are orna- 
mented with rude devices, of which at some future day we 
shall give drawings and other particulars, as also of some 
iron instruments of war. 

The present village of Lady's Island contains a Roman 
Catholic chapel, a school-house and eight or ten tolerably 
comfortable cottages. The lake abounds with a variety 
of wildfowl, and was formerly much frequented by a species of 
bittern called here the " proud stork." A curious fact res- 
pecting the manner in which this bird was accustomed to 
build its nest, is related by the Rev. Mr. Eastwood, in his 
account of the adjoining parish of Tacumshnne> published in 
Shaw Mason's Parochial Survey, vol. 3. There is a weed 
or grass growing at the bottom of the lake, which she took 
into her bill, twisting it from the depth ; and when she had 
Bpun sufficient rope to raise her over the surface, she con- 
structed her floating nest, laid two eggs and brought out her 
young. But the sea having latterly found a passage into the 
lake, and the tide having risen above the length of the suba- 
queous grass, the storks were compelled, however reluctantly, 
to abandon it altogether. 

Wexford. ' * * 

SAGACITY OF THE FOX. 

A curious instance of the sagacity of the fox lately occurred 
at our Zoological garden. A fine fox preserved there, escaped 
from the enclosure, and having been seen by two young gen- 
tlemen riding in the park, and well mounted, they gave Rey- 
nard chase for an hour, during which time ho mudo several 
ineffectual attempts to got over tho boundary wall. He ulti- 
mately escaped their pursuit, but on the following day pre- 
sented himself at tho entrance gatoway of Ids old quarters, and 
quietly surrendered himself a prisoner. 

IRISH LEGISLATION. 

In May 1784, a bill, intended to limit the privilege of 
franking, was sent from Ireland for tho royal approbation : in 
it was a clause enacting, that any member who, from illness 
or other cause, should he unable to write, might authorise 
some other person to frank for him, provided, that on the 
back of the letter so franked, tho member doth, at tho same 
time, give under his hand a full certificate of his inability to 

write. 

WHAT WOULD MACHINERY DO FOR 
IRELAND ? 

In a former number we gave, as our readers may recollect, 
a few particulars respecting the time required to print the 
weekly impression of tho Dublin Penny Journal by the 
common printing press. Some time ago, an individual con- 
nected with ono of the newspapers, published in tho West of 
Ireland, paid the printing office a visit, and on seeing a Num- 
ber of the Journal at press ten or twelve days before its date 
of publication, he exclaimed, very significantly, " Ah ! we 
are asleep in Conuaught !" But on referring to tho preface 
of the London Penny Mngazino, published lately, how com- 
pletely does it prove that we are asleep, not in Connaught, 
but in Ireland! The weekly impression of that Penny 
leviathan, if done without the aid of improved machinery, 
and by the common printing press, would require FIVE 
MONTHS ! Asleep ! aye, vie are asleep, and hencefor- 
ward, instead of boasting about the great demand for our 
little periodical, let us hang our diminished heads, and labour 
silently and zealously to create such a desire in the minds of 
our fellow-countrymen for cheap and wholesome knowledge 
as may prove them as ardent for information, and as perse- 
vering in its acquisition, as either the English or the Scotch. 

For what does the London Penny Magazine prove? It 
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does not circulate very extensively in Irelnnd — therefore, the 
great bulk of the immense number of copies which are 
printed of it, must bo disposed of in England and Scotland. 
Then look at Chambers' Journal — look at the Saturday 
Magazine — look at all the cheap publications which are 
actually rolling from the press, and it proves to a demonstra- 
tion that, though perhaps there is a mania at present raging, 
the, thirst for information must be extreme, the determination 
to acquire it must he strong, the facilities given by machinery 
for gratifying and feeding the demand for cheap knowledge 
must bo many, and, though the minds of the people may be 
rather confused, for a time, by the number of cheap publica- 
tions, yet when the minor and more insignificant ones have 
e;oue down, anil none remain but the few leading and really 
useful ami respectable periodicals, the amount of good done 
must be to an extent incalculable even by the present 
generation. 

That the irish are as eager for information, and as steady 
in its acquisition, as the inhabitants of the sister island, when 
it is presented to them in a proper form, we have solid rea- 
sons for thinking ; and wo acknowledge it with thankfulness. 
But wo will not rest satisfied until something greater and 
better is accomplished ; until we' see the entire bulk of the 
people panting for useful information and agreeable amuse- 
ment; until we see facilities obtained for spreading know- 
ledge through the laud to a greater extent than ever ; until 
we see the maul of the nation, rising, like the phconix from its 
ashes, and clothed in the vestments of a varied and graceful 
intellect, show itself to the world at large, as worthy to win 
and to wear the choicest blessings of a civilized state. 

From this little egotistical episode, we would advanco to 
the consideration, briefly, of what would machinery do for 
Ireland ? In the short compass allotted to papers in our 
Journal, justice cannot be done to such an important 

question and tho necessity of avoiding the troubled 

waters of politics, must make us steer clear of consider- 
ing the present state of Irish manufactures. We wish well 
to tho society for encouraging tho consumption of home nm- 
nufactured goods, and for aiding tho decayed manufacturers 
of Ireland — but must candidly give it as our conviction, as 
well as the conviction of common observation, that while the 
machinery of England is at work, and whiie tho ports of tho 
two islands are open, the efforts of such a society, however 
patriotic, will be but as a feather held up to break the violence 
of the blast. NoOiiny will avail but the employment of similar 
machinery. 

That Ireland, from its geographical position, and its nu- 
merous harbours, is well fitted to become a commercial 
country, is known to every school-hoy. Some idea of the 
materials in the bowels of tho earth may ho gathered from a 
paper published in tho Ifith and 17th numbers of the Journal, 
entitled " The Geology of Dublin and its Suburbs," commu- 
nicated to us by a gentleman whose scientific acquirements are 
of the lirst order. At tho close of his paper occurs the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage — " Wherefore is it that our most 
valuable minerals becomo productive only when worked by 
English hands? We will not venture upon supplying a res- 
ponse to this interrogatory, but will merely oxpross a hope 
ihat tho period is not far distant, when Irishmen will merge 
party in national objects, and when the bounties of Provideuce 
shall cease to bo marred by the folly or wickedness of man." 
Of the nature of the country, as adapted for the erection of 
manufactories, we might come to some conclusion from a pa- 
per entitled, " Improvements in Ireland," takon from Bryan's 
Practical view of Ireland, and printed in our 15th number, 
and from an original paper, entitled, " Pobble O'Keufu," 
given in our 21st number. These two papers, it is true, 
refer to a tract of country situated on tho confines of the 
counties of Cork, Limerick, and Kerry: hut they trium- 
phantly prove that a portion of country hitherto given up to 
smugglers, midnight marauders, and Whiteboys, which af- 
forded a safe shelter to tho violators of law and tho disturbers 
of order, possesses within it all the materials and all tho faci- 
lities for being converted into a great, and happy, and popu- 
lous district, a region where industry might ply its busy wheel, 
whore labour might bo remunerative, where capital might find 
ample scope for its productive outlay, and where a distressed 
and impoverished, population might be usefully and happily 
employed. With regard to tho general capabilities of tho 
country, we refer to a paper in our 7th number entitled, 
" The River Shannon," extracted from a pamphlet by C. W. 
Williams, Esq. To all these articles, but particularly to the 
last one, we entreat that such of our rondel's as are desirous 



of acquiring information on the important subject of which 
we are treating, would refer. We are anxious to show that 
our Journal has, from its commencement, been alive to the 
improvement of the country ; and these particular articles 
contain a mass of facts which are well calculated to arousa 
all the powers of a thinking mind in reflecting on the state of 
Ireland. 

Here, then, we require not to travel out of our own little 
work for information on our subject, and which entirely su- 
persedes, what our present space could not well afford, the 
necessity of recapitulating. Yet with all the facilities which 
the island possesses by its geographical position — with all the 
materials in the bowels of the earth — with a numerous popu- 
lation waiting to he profitably employed — with a country 
within a few hours' sail where the ingenuity of man is racked 
to bring out and to apply whatever may advance the interests 
of trade and commerce — we are poor and miserable. Our 
exports are the exports of a nation half civilized. We send 
over to Euglandcows, calves and pigs, bacon, pork, and butter, 
eggs, and wheat, and barley — but where are our calicoes and 
silks — where our cutlery and pottery — have we a Birmingham, 
a Manchester, a Leeds, a Sheffield, a Glasgow, to develop 
the ingenuity and give employment to our people ? No ! our 
very agriculture is half a century beliind. 

We want the investment of capital and the employment of 
machinery to raise us from our present trading and commer- 
cial nonentity to be a great, and powerful, and flourishing 
nation. Dr. Doyle has given it as his opinion that in order 
to hold out encouragement for the investment of capital, and 
induce capitalists to settle in the country, we must prepare a 
quiet and well-ordered population. The spread of kuowlcdge 
will do much towards effecting so desirable an object; and 
then, if poor laws were introduced, if capital were invested, 
and machinery employed, we have no doubt but Ireland would 
rapidly rise in the scale of nations. We do not advocate the 
indiscriminate introduction of machinery — we think 'he estab- 
lishment of poor laws should precede its general introduction, 
and that it should be introduced regularly and systematically. 
But until machinery is generally introduced into Ireland she 
will bo kept in the back ground by England. Machinery 
would enable her to develop her resources, to employ her 
population, to extend her power, to raise her character. 
Machinery would drain her waste lands, would erect iron 
foundries, whose fires would be fed with charcoal from her 
hogs, would build manufactories where the cotton of India 
might he spun, and sent back to its native country again fi<r 
sale in every variety and form, would erect railroads by which 
the country would be opened as effectually as if its inhabitants 
were gifted with wings, and could fly from one end of thu 
island to another — in short if the question he reiterated, 
What would Machinery do for Ireland ? the answer is easy — 
Uuder proper regulation it would change the prospects and 
the character of the country and its inhabitants. 

To bring about " a consummation so devoutly to he wish- 
ed," we would implore the working classes to lay aside their 
prejudices and aversions, to frown down unlawful combina- 
tions and excesses, and to do all in "their power to assist in 
forming what Dr. Doyle calls " a quiet and well-ordered po- 
pulation." Then capital might be freely and fearlessly in- 
vested ; manufactories might be erected, and public works 
undertaken ; the Shannon, which for nearly an hundred 
miles can scarcely boast n pleasure boat on its solitary stream, 
might rival tho Mersey, the Clyde, or even tho Thames ; and 
a country for which it is saiil God has done much and mail 
little, be redeemed from the reproach uud contumely which 
are everlastingly cast upon it, and its population delivered 
from poverty and depression, and enabled by its own industry 
to maintain itself in comfort and independence. 

We are arguing conditionally. We do not mean to assert 
that machinery would bo a sovereign balsam for the accumu- 
lated distresses of the country t but seeing that we are placed 
alongside of an island where every invention and improve- 
ment is brought to hear upon manual labour, and whore tho 
cost of production is reducing daily, it will be a moral impos- 
sibility for Ireland to enter into competition without resorting 
to the same materials and means. 

All these remarks may be neutralized by one single obser- 
vation, that the introduction of machinery would destroy tho 
morals of tho people. Serious charge ! The wealth of the 
Indies would not compensate the loss. The question then 
which remains to be discussed is, Will moral dehnsemen' 
necessarily follow tho general introduction of machinery int 
Ireland? ™ 



